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PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  CONFERENCE 
October  27-29,  1938 


ANNUAL  MEETING — 1938 
PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 


October  27,  28,  29 
THE  INN,  BUCK  HILL  FALLS, 
PENNA. 

When  members  and  guests  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Library  Association 
meet  at  the  Inn  at  Buck  Falls,  Octo- 
ber 27,  28  and  29,  they  will  find 
that  all  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  make  their  stay  pleasant 
and  enjoyable. 

The  Inn  is  in  the  center  of  a 
4,000-acre  estate  in  the  Pocono 
Mountains  through  which  flows  the 
Buckhill  Creek  with  its  natural  Glen 
and  Falls  rich  in  beauty.  It  is 
readily  accessible  from  all  points  by 
rail,  or  motor  over  concrete  high- 
ways. Only  three  hours  from 
Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg ; a 
pleasant  day’s  drive  from  Pitts- 
burgh, Erie,  etc.  It  is  spacious  and 
comfortable.  You  may  enjoy  all 
your  favorite  recreations. 

SPECIAL  CONVENTION  RATES 
Daily  Rates  per  Person 
American  Plan — Including  Meals 

Single  room  with  bath — $8.50,  $9 
daily  per  person.  (The  supply 
of  these  rooms  is  limited.) 

Single  room  with  running  water — 
$5.50,  $6,  $6.50,  $7  daily  per 
person. 

Single  room  wdtli  running  water  and 
toilet — $7.50,  $8  daily  per  person. 
Double  room  with  running  w’ater — 
$5.50,  $6,  $6.50  daily  per  person 
— two  persons  in  room. 

Double  room  with  bath — $7,  $7.50, 
$8,  $8.50,  $9,  $10  daily  per  per- 
son— two  persons  in  room. 

(Extra  person  in  room  $5.50 
daily  per  person.) 

After  the  first  day,  fractional  parts 
of  succeeding  days  are  charged  as 
fourths — breakfast,  luncheon,  din- 
ner, lodging. 


The  number  of  each  type  of  room 
is  necessarily  limited  and  assign- 
ments will  be  made  in  order  of  re- 
ceipt of  request.  The  Inn  reserves 
the  right  to  ask  members  of  the 
Association  to  occupy  either  double 
rooms  with  running  water  or  double 
rooms  with  bath  when  the  supply 
of  single  rooms  is  exhausted. 

GARAGE : A charge  of  $1 

nightly.  Members  of  the  Associa- 
tion may  use  parking  space  at  no 
charge,  but  the  Inn  does  not  as- 
sume responsibility  for  danger  to 
car,  theft,  etc. 

TRANSPORTATION:  The  fol- 
lowing rates  apply  for  those  who 
will  travel  by  rail  to  Cresco  Station 
or  Stroudsburg.  From  Cresco  Sta- 
tion and  return  50ff  each  way.  From 
Stroudsburg  $1.50  each  way.  Those 
coming  by  rail  will  be  met  at  Cresco 
and  Stroudsburg  upon  advance  noti- 
fication only. 

RECREATION 

The  Inn  offers  a variety  of  sports 
and  recreations,  and  no  charge  will 
be  made  to  members  for  lawn  bowl- 
ing, tennis,  badminton,  croquet, 
visit  to  Falls  and  Glen. 

Golf  greens  fees  will  be  $1.50 
daily.  Riding  charges  $1.75  first 
hour  and  $1.50  per  hour  thereafter 
but  there  will  be  no  additional 
charge  for  the  services  of  the  groom 
on  group  rides.  Should  individual 
members  desire  to  go  alone  with 
groom,  a charge  will  be  made  for 
his  services. 

There  will  be  either  an  outdoor 
steak  roast  or  clambake  in  place  of 
one  of  the  noon  meals  at  no  addi- 
tional charge. 

The  Junior  Members  Group  will 
be  in  charge  of  recreation. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
COMMITTEES 


LEGISLATIVE 

Alfred  D.  Keator,  Chairman Reading 

Ralph  Munn Pittsburgh 

O.  R.  Howard  Thomson.  . . .Williamsport 

SCHOLARSHIP 

Evelyn  L.  Matthews,  Chairman, 

Harrisburg 

Charlotte  E.  Evans Erie 

Mrs.  Helen  R.  Godcharles Towanda 

COMMERCIAL  EXHIBITS 

Carl  William  Hull DuBois 

ADULT  EDUCATION 

Charles  W.  Mason,  Chairman . Pittsburgh 

James  E.  Bryan Pittsburgh 

Mrs.  Catherine  M.  Charles . Ellwood  City 

Casindania  P.  Eaton Wilkes-Barre 

Emma  L.  Heilings Philadelphia 

Susan  Himmelwright Aliquippa 

Carl  W.  Hull  DuBois 

John  H.  Knickerbocker Gettysburg 

Willis  E.  Ramsay Harrisburg 

Helen  Spencer Erie 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

Ruth  Roehrig,  Chairman  . . 

Rose  Barber 

Elizabeth  Bausch 

At  this  date  the  list  of  the 
mittees  is  not  available. 


Mrs.  Marion  Baker Pittsburgh 

Mrs.  Howard  A.  Clymer Chalfont 

Olga  G.  Deppen Reading 

Mrs.  Martha  Dodson Sunbury 

Clara  E.  Follette Narberth 

Ruth  Gaines Erie 

Mary  B.  Harris Carnegie 

Sara  I.  Fenwick Wilkes-Barre 

Laurine  E.  Lenker York 

Roberta  Shand Kittanning 

Herbert  B.  Anstaett Lancaster 

(College  and  university) 

Marion  de  Leon Kingston 

(Junior  members) 

Philadelphia 


NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

Susan  Himmelwright,  Chairman. Aliquippa 

Gladys  Cramner  State  College 

Inez  Crandle Plymouth  Meeting 

PROGRAM  COMMITTEE 

Mary  N.  Baker,  Chairman. Wilkes-Barre 
President  Harriet  T.  Root ....  Bethlehem 
Vice-President  Charles  B.  Shaw, 

Swarthmore 

RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

Nell  B.  Stevens,  Chairman  ..Harrisburg 
Margaret  E.  Critchfield Lancaster 


Pottsville 
New  Castle 
. . . Somerset 

personnel  of  the  Registration  and  Entertainment  Com- 


AWARDS  PRESENTED  AT  CONFERENCE,  1938 


Two  national  awards,  one  to  an 
artist  and  one  to  an  author,  were 
presented  at  a meeting  of  the  Sec- 
tion for  Library  Work  with  Chil- 
dren of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation held  in  the  Municipal 
Auditorium,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
Miss  Julia  F.  Carter  of  Cincinnati 
presided  at  the  meeting  and  pre- 
sented the  awards. 

Dorothy  Lathrop,  illustrator  as 
well  as  writer  of  “Animals  of  the 
Bible,”  won  the  Caldecott  Award 
“for  the  most  distinguished  Ameri- 
can picture  book  for  children  pub- 
lished in  1937.” 


Kate  Seredy,  author  of  “The 
White  Stag,”  received  the  Newbery 
Award  for  the  most  distinguished 
contribution  to  children’s  literature 
published  the  same  year. 

Both  winners  are  noted  for  their 
writing  and  their  illustration.  Some 
of  Miss  Lathrop’s  most  famous  il- 
lustrations are  of  Hitty,  an  early 
American  wTooden  doll,  jointly  own- 
ed by  Miss  Lathrop  and  Miss 
Rachel  Field,  whose  “Hitty,  Her 
First  Hundred  Years,”  won  the 
Newbery  Award  in  1929. 
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Miss  Seredy’s  pictures  have  also 
illustrated  a Newbery  Award  win- 
ner, “Caddie  Woodlawn,”  by  Carol 
Ryrie  Brink,  which  won  the  award 
in  1936.  In  addition,  Miss  Seredy’s 
pictures  have  won  wide  popularity 
for  their  designer  in  her  own  books, 
“The  Good  Master’’  and  “Listen- 
ing.” 

Frederic  Melcher,  editor  of  Pub- 
lishers’ W eekly,  is  the  donor  of  the 
Caldecott  and  Newbery  Awards,  the 
Caldecott  being  offered  this  year  for 
the  first  time.  The  Newbery  Award 
was  first  presented  in  1922  to  Hen- 
drik Van  Loon  for  his  “Story  of 
Mankind.”  Last  year  the  Newbery 
winner  was  Ruth  Sawyer,  for  “Rol- 
ler Skates.” 

Miss  Mary  U.  Rothrock,  super- 
visor of  library  service  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  received 
the  Joseph  W.  Lippincott  Award 
for  “the  most  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  librarianship”  in  1935-36. 
The  award  was  presented  at  the 
second  general  session  of  the  Six- 
tieth Annual  Conference  of  the 
American  Library  Association  now 
being  held  in  the  Municipal  Audi- 
torium in  Kansas  City,  with  Harri- 
son W.  Craver  of  New  York, 
president  of  the  Association,  pre- 
siding. 

At  the  same  session,  Carleton  B. 
Joeckel,  professor,  Graduate  Li- 
brary School,  University  of  Chicago, 
received  the  James  Terry  White 
Award,  given  for  “notable  published 
writing,  professional  or  otherwise,” 
for  his  “Government  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Library.” 

Miss  Rothrock,  who  was  cited  for 
her  “rare  vision  and  intelligence 
shown  in  organizing  a regional  li- 
brary service  and  related  adult  edu- 
cation activities,”  began  her  work 
with  the  TVA  in  1933.  Before  that 


time  she  had  been  assistant  in  the 
New  York  State  Library,  head  of 
the  circulation  department  of  the 
Cossitt  Library  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
and  librarian  of  the  Lawson- 
McGhee  Library  in  Knoxville.  She 
has  been  a member  of  the  A.L.A. 
Council,  chairman  of  several  im- 
portant Association  committees,  and 
president  of  the  Tennessee  Library 
Association,  the  Southeastern  Li- 
brary Association  and  the  East  Ten- 
nessee Historical  Association.  Miss 
Rothrock  is  a Tennessian  by  birth. 

Mr.  Joeckel,  who  has  been  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  since  1935, 
was  previously  on  the  staff  of  the 
St.  Louis  Public  Library,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Library  and  the 
Berkeley  Public  Library.  He  was 
also  associate  professor  of  library 
science  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. During  the  World  War  he 
was  a captain  in  the  363d  Infantry. 
He  is  at  present  chairman  of  the 
A.L.A.  Committee  on  Federal  Re- 
lations. He  was  born  in  Wisconsin. 

Five  librarians  receive  honor- 
able mention,  in  connection  with  the 
Lippincott  Award : 

Miss  Margaret  Mann,  associate 
professor  in  the  department  of  li- 
brary science  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  “to  whom  the  library  pro- 
fession is  deeply  indebted  for  her 
notable  contribution  to  the  science 
of  cataloging  and  the  training  of 
catalogers.” 

Leon  Carnovsky,  assistant  profes- 
sor in  the  Graduate  Library  School 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  “for 
his  work  with  dormitory  libraries 
and  the  International  House  Library 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  his 
compilation  and  distribution  of  the 
International  House  reading  list,  his 
work  on  the  Chicago  Library  Club 
Survey,  and  his  publication  record.” 
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Paul  Vanderbilt,  superintendent 
of  the  Union  Library  Catalogue  of 
the  Philadelphia  Metropolitan  Area, 
“for  his  organization  of  the  Phila- 
delphia union  catalogue,  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  library  develop- 
ment.” 

Miss  Jennie  M.  Flexner,  readers’ 
adviser  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  “for  the  judgment  and  dis- 
crimination shown  in  organizing  and 
developing  the  work  of  a readers’ 
adviser,  and  for  her  publication  rec- 
ord in  that  field.” 

Miss  Nora  Bateson,  head  of  the 
History,  Travel  and  Biography  De- 
partment of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free 
Library,  Baltimore,  “for  her  study 
and  organization  of  library  service 
for  Prince  Edward  Island.” 

Both  the  Lippincott  and  White 
Awards  are  given  this  year  for  the 
first  time.  The  Lippincott  Award 
is  the  gift  of  Joseph  W.  Lippincott 
of  Philadelphia,  and  consists  of  a 


certificate  and  $500.  The  White 
Award  is  a medal  given  by  James  T. 
White  of  New  York  and  named  in 
honor  of  his  grandfather.  The  Lip- 
pincott certificate  carries  with  it  a 
special  epigrammatical  inscription 
by  Christopher  Morley  which,  being 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  existence, 
makes  it  a valuable  collectors’  item. 
Mr.  Lippincott’s  plan  is  to  have  a 
different  author  inscribe  the  certifi- 
cate each  year. 

Franklin  F.  Hopper,  chief  of  the 
circulation  department  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  headed  the 
A.L.A.  jury  responsible  for  the 
awards.  Other  members  of  the  jury 
were : Miss  Florence  Bradley  of 

New  York,  William  C.  Haygood 
of  Chicago,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Steel  Little 
of  Mills  College,  Calif.,  Gerhard  R. 
Lomer  of  Montreal,  Miss  Martha 
Manier  Parks  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  Ralph  Robert  Shaw  of  Gary, 
Ind. 


PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARIES  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


Pennsylvania  libraries  have  al- 
ways been  engaged  in  adult  educa- 
tion. Now  that  the  adult  education 
movement  has  taken  hold,  gathering 
strength  and  support  on  all  sides, 
the  libraries  still  hold  the  key  to 
the  whole  situation  for  it  is  the  li- 
brary which  provides  the  source  ma- 
terials for  adult  education. 

That  is  the  theory  which  dom- 
inated the  discussion  in  Pittsburgh, 
on  April  20th,  at  the  Conference  of 
the  Adult  Education  Committee  of 
the  P.L.A.,  Mr.  C.  W.  Mason, 
chairman.  This  discussion  led  to  a 
re-statement  of  first  principles,  of 
which  this  article  is  a brief  sum- 
mary. 

Adult  education  should  be  broadly 
interpreted  by  librarians  to  be  a 
continuous  process  which  should  be 


available  to  everyone  to  enrich  the 
life  both  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
group.  Insofar  as  libraries  supply 
books  of  recreation,  aesthetic  appre- 
ciation, and/or  instruction  they  are 
laying  the  basis  of  adult  education. 
To  broaden  this  basis  is  the  next 
problem. 

The  library  should  be  aware  of 
adult  education  activities  in  the  com- 
munity. Not  only  serious  discus- 
sion groups,  but  also  photography 
clubs,  athletic  clubs,  community  cen- 
ters, drama  clubs,  union,  labor,  and 
unemployed  groups  are  all  legiti- 
mate outlets  for  library  books — rec- 
reational, educational,  technical.  It 
should  provide  books  for  the  leaders 
as  well  as  the  amateurs  and  begin- 
ners. 
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The  library  should  initiate  adult 
education  activities  where  they  do 
not  already  exist,  coordinate  them 
when  that  is  necessary  or  act  as  a 
clearing  house  where  adult  educa- 
tion activities  are  already  well  or- 
ganized. 

In  large  libraries  a specially 
trained  person  should  be  in  charge 
of  adult  education,  but  in  small  li- 
braries the  librarian  should  recog- 
nize and  coordinate  adult  education 
activities. 

It  is  necessary  at  this  time  to 
make  a conscious  program  of  adult 
education.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
librarian  as  well  as  the  public  to 
know  what  is  happening  in  the 
world  and  what  is  happening  to  us. 
The  hope  of  democracy  today  is  in 
education  and  the  indispensable  part 
of  an  education  is  the  book,  free 
and  uncensored.  This  axiom  is 
truer  now  than  ever  before,  because 
the  nearest  approach  to  free  speech 
today  is  in  books. 

Casindania  P.  Eaton, 

Readers’  Advisor, 
Osterhout  Free  Library, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Associa- 
tion for  Adult  Education  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  at  Temple  Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia,  October  26-28, 
1938.  Discussion  will  center  on 
“What  Can  a Coordinated  Program 
of  Adult  Education  Contribute  to 
Our  Changing  Social  Order?” 

The  Middle  Atlantic  States  Re- 
gional Conference  on  Adult  Educa- 
tion will  be  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  State  Association  Meeting.  Dis- 
cussion of  Adult  Education  and 
Social  Action  will  include  Responsi- 
bilities and  Cooperative  Relation- 
ships for  Adult  Education  by : 

a.  Federal  Government. 

b.  State  Departments. 

c.  Local  School  Districts  and 
Boards. 

d.  Private  Institutions  and  Or- 
ganizations. 

The  Library  and  Museum  Section 
will  meet  on  October  27th  at 
10  A.  M. 


* PENNSYLVANIA  HAS  EVERYTHING  HISTORICAL 


No  apology  is  made  for  plagiariz- 
ing the  slogan  -of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Publicity  Commission  in  the 
same  interest  of  promoting  the 
appeal  and  the  attractions  of 
Pennsylvania.  If  my  theme  is  an 
overstatement  I will  excuse  and  de- 
fine it  by  replying  that  since  I stole 
the  idea  I was  constrained  to  take 
the  bad  with  the  good ; the  unrea- 
sonable with  the  reasonable.  I am 
therefore  not  trying  to  cover  up  my 
irregularity  as  did  the  colored 
brother  who  once  invited  his  pastor 


to  dine  with  him  on  a fine  big 
rooster  which  he  had  secured  at 
night,  after  the  stores  had  closed. 
Said  the  pastor,  between  bites  and 
with  every  evidence  of  great  enjoy- 
ment, “Brother  Jones,  this  am  a fine 
bird?  Wherefrom  you  got  him?” 
Brother  Jones  replied,  “Reverend, 
when  on  a Sunday  morning  you 
preaches  a fine  sermon,  does  I ever 
ask  you,  wherefrom  you  got  it?” 
My  gratitude  and  acknowledg- 
ment are  freely  given  to  the  Pub- 
licity Commission  for  a suggestive 


* Dr.  Robert  Fortenbaugh.  Read  before  the  1938  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Historical  Societies. 
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and,  on  the  whole,  reasonable  claim 
for  Pennsylvania  as  a tourists’  de- 
light. Pennsylvania  has  everything 
to  enjoy,  to  instruct,  and  to  inspire 
the  visitor.  It  is  probably  not 
wrong  to  say  that  the  people  who 
least  appreciate  this  are  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  themselves.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  my  assignment  today 
to  praise  the  natural  beauties  and 
the  interesting  features  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania landscape  while  I do  praise 
the  work  of  the  Publicity  Commis- 
sion and  commend  its  aggresive 
campaign,  especially  as  this  is 
demonstrated  in  the  number  of  items 
of  historical  interest  which  it  has 
been  contributing  to  the  newspapers 
of  the  Commonwealth  in  prosecu- 
tion of  its  work.  I pay  tribute  to 
those  features  which  the  commis- 
sion is  “selling”  by  quoting  the 
words  of  the  executive  secretary  of 
that  body,  Mr.  Orson  N.  Ritzman : 

“Pennsylvania, 

Land  of  rocks  and  rills, 

Wood  and  templed  hills, 

Lakes  and  falls  and  mountains  grand, 
Gorgeous  as  in  any  land — 

’Tis  these  we  praise.” 

It  is  bad  enough  for  an  ordained 
minister  of  a denomination  whose 
history  is  inseparably  bound  with 
that  of  Pennsylvania  to  stand  before 
you  and  boldly  confess  that  he  stole 
his  theme.  Now  he  must  confess 
that  he  has  also  stolen  his  text.  But, 
again,  I am  not  trying  to  cover  up 
my  irregularity  as  a certain  German- 
town clergyman  must  have  tried  to 
do  as  a friend  of  mine  tells  it.  One 
summer  Sunday  evening  my  friend 
and  his  wife  attended  the  services 
in  a near-by  church  as  visitors.  The 
preacher  was  eloquent,  even  grand, 
in  his  sermon.  As  my  friend  and 
his  wife  walked  down  the  street  after 
the  service,  the  latter  said,  “I  don’t 
know  what  you  thought  of  that  ser- 
mon but  I thought  it  was  very  fine.” 
My  friend  answered,  and  it  should 


be  remembered  that  he  also  was  a 
clergyman,  “I’ll  do  better  than  that. 
I’ll  say  it  was  a famous  sermon.  To 
prove  it,  when  we  get  home  I will 
show  it  to  you  in  my  set  of  ‘The 
World’s  Most  Famous  Sermons.’  ” 
My  text  is  the  second  of  Mr. 
Ritzman’s  stanzas : 

“Pennsylvania, 

With  more  than  twenty  score 
Spots  of  great  historic  lore ; 

Valley  Forge  and  Brandywine, 
Gettysburg  and  every  shrine — 

’Tis  these  we  love.” 

PENNSYLVANIA  HAS  EV- 
ERYTHING HISTORICAL  and 
we  honor  and  praise  and  love  her 
here  today,  as  always,  for  these  fea- 
tures. I present  this  theme  here 
today  not  in  a boastful,  vain-glorious 
manner,  with  a thought  to  tickle  our 
vanity  or  to  promote  a self-admira- 
tion society.  The  sin  of  the  his- 
torian and  also  of  the  historically 
minded  in  general  is  a tendency  to 
over-rate  their  historical  interests 
and  to  beat  a big  drum  and  sound 
a huge  trumpet  before  them  as  they 
go,  all  the  while  they  cast  pitying 
or  scornful  glances  upon  the  unen- 
lightened. Rather  I am  concerned 
here  today  to  arouse  a proper  and 
legitimate  interest  in  what  has  taken 
place  in  Pennsylvania  in  order  that 
we  who  have  historical  interest  may 
be  reminded  again  of  our  heritage 
and  become  fully  alive  to  the  respon- 
sibilities which  the  possession  of  such 
a heritage  implies.  PENNSYL- 
VANIA HAS  EVERYTHING 
HISTORICAL.  “Twenty  score 
spots  of  great  historic  lore.”  Yes, 
four  hundred  and  many  more. 

What  is  history?  “History  is  all 
that  has  ever  been  connected  with 
man  in  the  past,  not  only  what  he 
has  done,  but  also  what  he  has 
thought,  felt,  or  hoped  for.”  This 
is  the  newer  conception  of  history 
and  who  will  deny  its  validity?  Val- 
ley Forge,  Brandywine,  and  Gettys- 
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burg  are  spots  of  great  historic  lore, 
shrines  of  a nation’s  history,  but 
they  represent  only  one  kind  of  his- 
torical interest,  are  of  only  one  kind 
of  historical  value  and  historical  im- 
portance. 

What  is  a spot  of  great  historic 
lore  ? It  is  a spot  on  which  occurred 
something  connected  with  man’s 
past  which  is  of  more  than  merely 
individual  significance.  Are  there 
then  only  twenty  score — four  hun- 
dred— of  such  in  Pennsylvania?  Ask 
any  local  historian  to  list  spots  in 
his  immediate  locality.  Ask  all  the 
local  historians  of  Pennsylvania  and 
get  the  grand  total  for  the  Common- 
wealth. Then  what  have  you?  Four 
hundred  ? One  thousand  ? Who 
can  say? 

Time  does  not  permit  even  a few 
citations  of  evidence  in  detail  to 
prove  my  thesis  that  PENNSYL- 
VANIA HAS  EVERYTHING 
HISTORICAL,  nor  is  it  necessary 
that  that  should  be  done  in  this  com- 
pany. However,  in  order  to  give 
some  practical  justification  for  my 
generalization  I will  say  that  a mere- 
ly cursory  survey  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  Pennsylvania  to  the  five 
great  phases  of  institutional  life  will 
make  the  point.  In  the  political  phase 
what  a mine  of  historical  wealth 
there  is  in  the  development  both  of 
the  province  and  the  Common- 
wealth ! In  the  economic  phase  no 
one  can  measure  the  contributions 
of  Pennsylvania  in  such  activities  of 
life.  In  the  social  phase  the  devel- 
opment of  the  more  simple  and  the 
more  complex  units  of  social  or- 
ganization is  fully  revealed.  In  the 
educational  phase  a grand  and  glori- 
ous story  is  unfolded.  In  the  relig- 
ious phase  what  of  significance  in 
our  national  development  has  not 
had  its  connection  in  Pennsylvania? 
PENNSYLVANIA  HAS  EV- 
ERYTHING HISTORICAL.  In 


the  combination,  in  the  organic  unity 
of  institutional  life,  a history  of  epic 
proportions  is  buried.  The  field  of 
Pennsylvania  history  may  be  an  his- 
torian’s PARADISE. 

The  term,  “Commonwealth,”  has 
been  given  to  Pennsylvania  with  the 
utmost  propriety.  This  has  been  a 
people’s  government.  Said  one  to 
another  one  day,  “I  have  just  read 
the  shortest  book  in  print.”  The 
other  was  not  so  much  interested 
and  only  queried,  “That  so?”  “Yes, 
it  contains  only  one  word,”  was  the 
reply.  At  this  the  other  became 
really  interested  and  asked  w'hat  the 
book  was,  receiving  the  answer, 
“Who’s  Who  in  Italy.”  Thank  God, 
that  can  not  be  said  even  facetiously 
of  Pennsylvania  or  any  American 
state.  For  the  reason  that  this  has 
been  the  people’s  government,  it’s 
history  has  been  that  of  the  people. 

This  is  the  historical  heritage  of 
which  I spoke  earlier  and  our  one 
great  responsibility  is  to  be  fully 
alive  to  several  specific  and  imme- 
diate responsibilities  which  the  pos- 
session of  such  a heritage  entails. 

The  first  of  these  specific  respon- 
sibilities which  T wish  to  point  out 
to  you  who  are  demonstrating  your 
interest  in  Pennsylvania  history  by 
your  membership  in  its  historical 
societies  is  the  unceasing  promotion 
of  interest  in  local  history.  Too 
long  have  Valley  Forge  and  Gettys- 
burg typified  the  historical  distinc- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  and  constituted 
the  historical  knowledge  and  interest 
of  too  many  people.  More  local 
history  must  be  written.  More  spots 
of  local  historic  lore  must  be  popu- 
larized and  marked.  The  local  his- 
torical societies  have  already  done 
much  in  this  field,  in  fact  in  this  field 
they  have  made  their  best  contribu- 
tions and  justified  their  claim  to  ex- 
istence and  to  support.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  Commission  has 
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also  done  excellent  service  in  the 
same  field.  This  has  been  all  in  the 
direction  of  broadening  the  view  of 
historical  interest  and  lore.  How- 
ever, much  remains  to  be  done,  es- 
pecially in  informing  more  and  more 
of  the  people  of  this  broader  view. 

From  this  point  comes  directly 
the  suggestion  of  the  second  of  the 
specific  responsibilities  and  that  is 
to  prepare  and  produce  a great  gen- 
eral history  of  the  Commonwealth. 
We  have  been  benefited  by  a num- 
ber of  general  histories  by  individ- 
uals but  the  kind  of  a history  I have 
in  mind  is  beyond  the  realm  of  any 
individual’s  ability  or  that  of  any 
small  group.  It  must  be  the  fruit 
of  the  cooperative  labor  of  scores, 
even  hundreds,  of  qualified  histo- 
rians. With  the  passing  of  McMas- 
ter  and  Channing  it  is  very  likely 
there  has  passed  the  last  of  the  gen- 
eral historians  of  the  United  States. 
The  scope  and  scale  of  our  national 
history  has  gone  beyond  the  grasp 
of  a single  individual  adequately  to 
know  and  to  describe.  So  it  is  with 
the  history  of  a state  like  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Remember  PENNSYLVANIA 
HAS  EVERYTHING  HISTORI- 
CAL and  the  complete  recording  of 
that  practically  unlimited  story  is 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  time  and  the 
knowledge  and  the  ability  of  any 
one.  From  the  unbroken  wilder- 
ness of  1681  to  the  highly  developed 
community  of  1938  there  is  not  only 
a long  sweep  of  time  but  there  is  a 
complex  and  involved  story  of 
everything  which  has  gone  to  make 
and  characterize  America.  The  his- 
tory of  the  state  is  the  epitome  of 
the  nation  and  the  history  of  the 
nation  is  but  a reflection  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  state.  I have  longed  for 
time  to  experiment  with  a work 
which  could  be  called  “A  History 
of  the  United  States  as  Demon- 


strated and  Illustrated  by  the  His- 
tory of  Adams  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania.” Adams,  it  is  true,  is  one  of 
the  very  small  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (I  can’t  let  this  opportunity 
pass  to  remind  you,  however,  that 
she  always  heads  the  list  of  the 
counties)  but  nevertheless  the  germs 
of  our  national  history  are  contained 
in  her  history.  What  possibilities 
there  are  then  in  relating  the  history 
of  a great  state  like  Pennsylvania 
to  that  of  the  nation ! 

We  have  available  for  acceptable 
service  the  necessary  working  force 
for  the  preparation  and  production 
of  such  a work.  Throughout  the 
Commonwealth  there  are  many 
whose  avocation  is  state  and  local 
history  and  who  would  have  valu- 
able contributions  to  make.  In  our 
seventy  colleges  are  hundreds  of 
trained  historians  whose  professional 
services  would  be  generously  given. 
In  our  high  schools  and  academies 
are  many  more,  some  with  a high 
degree  of  professional  trained,  who 
could  be  enlisted  in  a great  work. 
Two  important  necessities  in  pro- 
moting and  completing  such  a gi- 
gantic work  are  the  procurement  of 
adequate  financial  support  and  the 
selection  of  an  editor-in-chief  of  un- 
usual qualities. 

A third  of  the  specific  responsi- 
bilities laid  upon  the  historically- 
minded  of  Pennsylvania  lies  in  a 
different  sphere.  The  Common- 
wealth, as  an  organized  government, 
also  has  a responsibility  to  its  his- 
torical heritage.  Certain  services 
need  to  be  performed  and,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  only  the  organ- 
ized government  can  do  them.  In 
such  service  the  personnel  should 
be  selected  with  no  consideration  of 
politics  or  of  political  reward,  and 
no  honors  should  be  bestowed  ex- 
cept for  merit  and  ability. 
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I have  absolutely  no  word  of  criti- 
cism of  any  individual  who  has  ever 
been  appointed  to  a position  of  his- 
torical service  or  of  honor.  I have 
no  criticism  of  the  work  of  any  in- 
dividual or  of  any  group.  However, 
I submit  that  historical  interest  and 
the  preservation  of  historical  ma- 
terials are  not  things  of  a year  or 
of  a four-year  term.  Pennsylvania 
has  suffered  historically  not  because 
the  personnel  of  her  historical  work- 
ers and  planners  has  not  been  good 
but  because  of  the  number  of 
changes  in  their  ranks.  In  a word, 
appointment  or  dismissal  for  purely 
party  or  factional  reasons  alone  have 
made  impossible  long  range  plan- 
ning and  the  establishment  and  con- 
tinuance of  large  policies.  No  matter 
how  qualified  or  zealous  a successor 
is,  continuity  is  broken  as  he  re- 
places one  whose  only  fault  was  in 
his  political  affiliation.  We  need 
only  to  compare  the  situation  in 
Pennsylvania  with  that  in  New 
York  to  see  a contrast  in  which 
Pennsylvania  is  decidedly  in  an  in- 
ferior position  in  matters  where  offi- 
cial leadership  and  promotion  is 
concerned  in  relation  to  historical 
projects.  The  historically-minded 
people  who  recognize  our  unfortu- 
nate position  should  make  known 
their  objections,  especially  if  they 
happen  to  belong  to  the  party  which 
is  just,  at  any  .given  time,  in  the 
process  of  taking  over  control  of  the 
administration. 

A fourth  of  the  specific  responsi- 
bilities laid  upon  the  historically 
minded  people  of  Pennsylvania  is 
that  of  cooperation  and  helpfulness 
among  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions. The  understanding  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  historical  heritage 
of  Pennsylvania  is  a work  too  large 
and  complex  to  be  done  by  any 
single  organization.  It  is  a work 
which  should  appeal  to  and  chal- 


lenge the  support  of  all.  The 
stronger  may  think  that  they  have 
no  need  of  assistance ; the  weaker 
may  think  that  they  have  nothing 
to  contribute.  Both  views  are 
wrong  and  injurious  in  effect.  For 
this  reason  this  Federation  has 
played  a part  of  great  value  and  use- 
fulness and  should  continue  to  play 
it.  It  is  a device  which  has  been  set 
up  to  do  this  one  necessary  thing, 
namely,  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
the  societies  of  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  individ- 
uals should  stand  together  in  pro- 
moting historical  interest  and  service 
in  cooperation  and  mutual  helpful- 
ness. There  is  a bond  of  interest 
which  should  make  for  friendship 
and  kindly  disposition.  Individuals 
should  not  only  assist  in  the  projects 
which  have  been  begun  and  help 
promote  the  work  begun  but  should 
also  encourage  those  who  labor,  es- 
pecially in  the  field  of  writing.  Of 
course,  we  want  criticism  of  all  that 
is  written  and  spoken  but  let  it  be 
fair  and  constructive  criticism  and 
when  issue  is  taken  let  it  be  with 
kindliness  and  a recognition  of  the 
common  possibility  of  honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  of  honest  mis- 
takes. It  is  most  unfortunate  and 
directly  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
historical  study  when  individuals  or 
groups  disregard  the  fine  things  of 
a great  work  and  fix  their  attention 
on  minor  matters  whereby  they  con- 
demn the  whole  work  and,  what  is 
more  injurious  still,  impugn  the  au- 
thor’s motives  or  his  scholarship,  or 
both.  If  such  treatment  is  what  a 
pioneer  in  a very  important  but  very 
difficult  field  of  service  to  Pennsyl- 
vania history  is  faced  with,  who  will 
have  the  courage  to  pioneer?  There 
must  be  sympathy  and  kindliness 
even  though  the  greatest  differences 
of  opinion  on  matters  of  interpreta- 
tion and  emphasis  still  are  held. 
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Since  PENNSYLVANIA  HAS 
EVERYTHING  HISTORICAL 
we  here  have  a precious  heritage 
which  to  preserve  and  cherish  we 
should  be  willing,  even  anxious,  to 
assume  the  burdens  of  the  responsi- 
bilities herein  outlined,  and  many 


others  which  have  not  even  been 
mentioned.  We  should  plan  to  labor 
together  to  carry  these  burdens  so 
that  it  may  also  be  said  PENNSYL- 
VANIA DOES  EVERYTHING 
HISTORICAL  AND  DOES  IT 
ALL  WELL. 


* CHEATING  THE  WASTE  BASKET 


It  is  a matter  of  grave  doubt 
whether  our  grandchildren  can  write 
the  history  of  our  times  unless  li- 
brarians reform.  Libraries  and  his- 
torical societies  are  very  careful 
about  buying  books  and  periodicals 
dealing  with  history ; they  take  pains 
to  preserve  public  documents  and 
as  many  newspapers  as  space  will 
permit.  For  years  history  has  been 
written  from  such  data. 

But  we  do  things  differently 
today,  we  live  differently  and  our 
records  are  more  complex  and  con- 
fusing. This  is  a day  of  ballyhoo, 
of  propaganda  of  all  sorts.  Every 
day  the  mail  is  burdened  with  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  circulars,  pamph- 
lets, and  sales  letters.  Not  only  do 
these  refer  simply  to  merchandise 
but  to  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  ideas, 
social  theories,  political  propositions. 
Similar  matter  is  broadcast  by  radio 
and  supplied  in  mimeograph  to  those 
who  are  interested  enough  to  ask 
for  it.  The  opinions  and  life  habits 
of  millions  of  our  citizens  are  formed 
by  these  methods ; they  are  prob- 
ably more  influential  than  the  press. 
Who  is  interested  enough,  however, 
to  preserve  these  instruments  of 
opinion  making?  Most  of  us  throw 
them  into  the  waste  basket.  But 
unless  somebody  saves  them,  how 
will  it  be  possible  for  future  genera- 
tions to  know  why  we  behaved  as  we 
did  in  1938. 

* Dr.  Roy  J.  Nichols,  Department  of  History, 


Furthermore,  our  changed  habits 
of  life  have  largely  done  away  with 
the  garret.  When  the  same  family 
lived  in  the  same  house  for  several 
generations,  they  naturally  piled 
things  in  the  attic.  Old  furniture, 
old  clothes,  old  letters,  old  books, 
old  papers,  all  found  dusty  sanctu- 
ary under  the  eaves.  Many  a li- 
brary and  historical  society  has 
profited  by  this  custom  of  our  ances- 
tors. But  today  we  live  in  apart- 
ments or  rented  houses,  moving  is 
frequent,  closets  are  few,  garrets  al- 
most unknown.  The  historical  evi- 
dence that  was  once  cherished,  even 
if  not  dusted,  now  goes  into  the 
discard. 

Much  in  common  use  today  is  less 
durable  than  in  former  years.  Fash- 
ions and  fads  change  so  quickly. 
There  are  so  many  inventions  and 
new  gadgets  which  follow  one  upon 
the  other.  Your  grandmother 
bought  a good  solid  flatiron  and  it 
is  just  as  good  today  as  when  she 
bought  it.  But  now  we  have  elec- 
tric irons  and  to  say  the  least  they 
do  not  last  a lifetime.  Who  is  keep- 
ing up  with  these  quickly  changing 
styles?  What  museum  collects  the 
things  in  common  use  in  the  last 
twenty  years?  The  result  is  that 
there  are  many  much  used  articles 
that  are  practically  extinct  today. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Our  streets  too,  are  changing 
rapidly.  Billboards  blossom  out 
periodically  with  arresting  adver- 
tisements which  undoubtedly  have 
much  influence  upon  the  passerby. 
But  what  library  or  museum  is  send- 
ing out  a “candid  camera  fiend”  to 
record  these  items  of  influence  and 
propaganda  ? 

If  posterity  is  to  know  our  real 
selves,  therefore,  public  and  semi- 


public agents  must  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  today’s  ephemera.  Data  of 
this  kind  is  not  being  preserved  in 
the  home,  and  trashpile  and  waste- 
basket claim  too  much  of  vital 
record.  Librarians,  directors  of  his- 
torical societies  and  museum  cura- 
tors should  lay  plans  to  cheat  the 
waste-basket. 


“THE  LAST  MOVING” 


Elsie  Singmaster  has  very  gra- 
ciously allowed  us  the  privilege  of 
printing  the  following  story  which 
is  one  of  a collection  of  stories  about 
Pennsylvania  which  she  has  been 
writing  during  the  year,  and  which 
has  not  yet  appeared  in  print.  The 
prior  collections  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Pennsylvania  Book 
Service,  Harrisburg,  and  are  of  pri- 
mary interest  to  children  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  grades  ages. 

“The  Last  Moving”  is  one  of  the 
stories  in  Volume  III  of  her  “Stories 
of  Pennsylvania.”  Questioned  about 
what  books  were  most  needed  in  the 
schools,  the  teachers  of  fifth  and 
sixth  grades  asked  for  short  stories 
illustrating  or  founded  upon  Penn- 
sylvania history.  This  demand  Miss 
Singmaster  is  supplying.  Three 
volumes  are  in  use,  and  three  others 
are  being  prepared.  Many  of  the 
stories  have  appeared  in  magazines 
— This  Week,  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
Magazine,  Classmate,  Child  Life, 
St.  Nicholas,  and  others. 

Miss  Singmaster  says  that  one  re- 
quest was  that  she  make  interesting 
the  various  movings  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania.  The  result 
is  “The  Last  Moving.” 

The  retail  price  of  the  books  is 
$1  each. 

* * 


1822 

Harrisburg  was  not  always  the 
Capital  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Final  Moving 

Thousands  of  boys  and  girls  have  been 
born  since  the  year  1733,  when  the  first 
of  my  seven  volumes  was  printed.  My 
paper  is  made  of  linen,  my  ink  is  clear 
and  black,  my  type  distinct,  my  binding 
fine  calf-skin.  Each  of  my  seven  volumes 
measures  eleven  by  sixteen  inches  and  is 
two  inches  thick.  On  my  back  is  stamped : 

STATUTES  AT  LARGE 
On  my  side  is  stamped : 

ASSEMBLY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  British  statutes  or  laws  which  I 
contain  begin  with  the  reign  of  King  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth  and  end  with  that  of 
King  Charles  the  Second,  who  gave  Penn- 
sylvania to  William  Penn.  The  Pennsyl- 
vanians came  to  fear,  after  Penn  was 
dead,  that  his  sons  and  the  royal  gov- 
ernors would  set  these  laws  aside ; there- 
fore, in  1745,  the  Assembly,  elected  by  the 
people,  sent  to  London  for  me,  because  I 
alone  could  tell  them  what  the  laws  were. 

Three  orders  were  written,  each  exactly 
like  the  others,  and  each  was  entrusted 
to  the  captain  of  a different  vessel,  sailing 
at  different  times.  Then,  if  enemies  at- 
tacked one  vessel,  and  a storm  destroyed 
another,  there  might  still  be  a third  which 
would  travel  safely.  I do  not  know 
whether  more  than  one  order  arrived,  but 
one  certainly  did,  for  here  I am. 

I was  wrapped  in  muslin,  then  boxed, 
and  carried  to  a vessel  at  anchor  in  the 
Thames  River.  On  the  box  was  written, 
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“Benjamin  Franklin,  Clerk  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Assembly  of  Pennsylvania.’’  The 
bill  for  me  and  my  transportation  was 
over  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

I found  in  Philadelphia,  which  was  the 
Capital  of  Pennsylvania,  other  books,  con- 
taining the  laws  of  the  American  prov- 
inces, and  also  many  fine  maps.  But  I 
was  Pennsylvania’s  first  purchase.  Within 
a few  years,  the  Assembly  wisely  spent 
five  thousand  dollars  for  books.  They 
placed  us  all  in  a room  in  the  State 
House.  They  assigned  another  room  to 
visiting  Indian  chiefs  who  sometimes 
looked  in  at  us  curiously. 

“Ugh,”  said  they,  in  their  queer  lan- 
guage. “White  men’s  magic !” 

All  our  names  were  written  in  a little 
book,  but  that  was  lost,  long,  long  ago. 
Our  company  soon  had  additions — this  we 
know  from  a composition  written  in  1773, 
a hundred  and  fifty  years  before  I am 
writing.  In  Philadelphia  there  was  a 
Latin  School  whose  pupils  published  a 
paper,  called  not  “The  Maroon  and 
White,”  or  “The  Cannon-ball,”  but  “The 
Universal  Magazine  and  Literary  Mu- 
seum.” One  of  these  boys  described  our 
home — you  will  see  that  we  were  well 
thought  of. 

“The  Assembly  Library  is  a very  ele- 
gant apartment.  It  is  ornamented  with  a 
stucco  ceiling  and  chimney-pieces.  Round 
the  room  are  glass  cases  in  which  the 
books  are  deposited.  These  books  consist 
of  all  the  laws  of  England  made  in  these 
latter  years,  and  besides  these,  history  and 
poetry.” 

Famous  hands  touched  us  and  famous 
eyes  pored  over  us.  Benjamin  Franklin 
smiled  each  time  he  entered  the  room,  so 
pleased  was  he  to  see  so  many  books  so 
well  cared  for.  No  doubt,  Robert  Morris 
and  Benjamin  Rush  studied  us,  and  other 
Pennsylvanians  who  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  The  Royal  Gov- 
ernors visited  us,  though  they  had  li- 
braries of  their  own. 

Presently  to  our  ears  penetrated  the 
most  disturbing  words — “tea,”  “taxes,” 
“taxation  without  representation,” 
“stamps,”  “bills  of  rights.”  The  street 
outside  was  never  quiet,  horses  galloped, 
crowds  gathered,  dispersed  and  gathered 
again.  Into  the  State  House  tramped  men 
in  great  riding-boots,  who  had  ridden 
from  far-away  colonies — stern-faced  dele- 
gates from  New  England,  soft-voiced 


Virginians  and  Carolinians.  Paul  Revere 
rode  more  than  once  from  Massachusetts 
to  Philadelphia  with  messages. 

In  the  Congress,  gathering  in  the  State 
House  from  all  the  colonies,  there  was 
one  soldier — a Virginian  in  a blue  and 
buff  uniform  and  a cocked  hat.  He  came 
as  Colonel  George  Washington;  he  rode 
away  to  command  the  American  Army  as 
General  George  Washington. 

A year  passed  and  other  words  made 
my  pages  quiver.  “These  united  colonies 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent  States.”  Some  stupid  books 
near  me  did  not  understand  what  this 
meant,  but  I understood.  What  position 
would  I have  in  the  new  nation?  They 
would  make  their  own  laws.  What  would 
happen  to  me? 

One  day  the  doors  of  the  library  were 
thrown  open.  Soldiers  crowded  us  into 
boxes.  We  were  not  wrapped  carefully 
as  I was  when  I traveled  from  England. 
In  the  State  House  yard  we  were  packed 
into  carts.  We  would  liked  to  have  seen 
something  of  Philadelphia,  now  that  we 
were  out  of  doors,  but  we  were  given  no 
chance.  We  could  hear,  however,  and 
every  sound  was  alarming. 

“The  British  are  coming!”  shrieked  the 
children.  “The  British  are  coming  up 
Chesapeake  Bay !”  screamed  the  women. 

“They’ll  kill  all  rebels,”  answered 
angry-faced  men.  “The  rebels  had  better 
hold  their  tongues.” 

So  that  was  what  we  were ! 

Out  of  the  city  we  rode,  the  drivers 
beating  the  poor  farm-horses.  In  other 
carts  were  men,  women  and  children  with 
all  their  possessions.  The  archives  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  the  Congress  trav- 
eled with  us,  and  the  church  bells  and  the 
Liberty  Bell.  The  Assembly  traveled 
also,  and  so  did  the  Congress. 

We  books  lay  out  of  doors,  covered  by 
canvas,  or  in  damp  storehouses.  We  were 
in  Easton,  in  Bethlehem,  in  Reading,  then, 
at  last,  in  Lancaster  where  the  Assembly 
was  meeting.  To  the  west,  in  York,  was 
the  Congress.  In  Lancaster  we  stayed  for 
almost  a year;  then  we  were  crated  back 
to  the  State  House. 

Philadelphia  was  desolate,  her  trees 
were  cut  down,  her  streets  defiled,  her 
people  poor.  But  the  British  were  gone — 
I wish  I might  have  seen  them  marching 
out ! Without  knowing  it,  I had  become 
an  American.  As  we  lay  in  our  cases, 
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glad  to  rest,  we  looked  at  walls  hung 
with  captured  flags.  Exhausted,  I slept 
for  three  years.  Across  the  hall  met  the 
Congress.  If  we  had  listened,  we  could 
have  heard  what  they  said,  but  we  lacked 
strength  even  to  listen. 

Late  one  night,  or  early  one  morning — 

I can’t  be  sure  which — bells  began  to  ring 
— great  bells  hung  in  church  spires,  the 
huge  State  House  bell,  far  above  our 
heads,  and  a little  sharp  bell.  The  sharp 
bell  accompanied  a German  voice.  “Corn- 
wallis is  taken!  Cornwallis  is  taken!”  We 
heard  running  feet  and  laughter  and  cry- 
ing. 

The  long  war  was  over  at  last.  Some 
of  us  were  missing,  the  Clerk  advertised 
in  newspapers  begging  those  who  had 
books  to  bring  them  back.  The  Assembly 
bought  new  books  and  made  many  rules 
for  our  care.  Philadelphia  was  the  Cap- 
ital of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Na- 
tion ; we  would  stay  there  forever. 

Never  was  there  a greater  mistake. 
When  I was  imported  from  England, 
Pennsylvania  was  a wilderness  with  a few 
small  settlements,  now  there  were  good- 
sized  towns  on  its  western  border.  It  was 
a hardship,  said  residents  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Erie,  to  have  to  travel  such  long  dis- 
tances. Besides,  Philadelphia  was  close 
to  the  ocean,  and  therefore  an  enemy 
might  attack  her.  Worse  than  any  human 
enemy  was  yellow  fever,  carried  on  ships, 
people  thought,  from  the  West  Indies. 

“Harrisburg  should  be  the  Capital," 
said  the  Harrisburgians.  “Lancaster 
should  be  the  Capital,”  said  the  people 
from  Lancaster.  Almost  every  town  be- 
lieved it  should  be  the  Capital. 

In  December,  1799,  we  were  again  car- 
ried to  Lancaster.  Now  no  enemy  was 
at  our  heels.  In  Lancaster  we  stayed  for 
ten  years,  then  again  we  were  moved. 
The  citizens  of  Harrisburg  were  most 
persuasive  of  all.  Harrisburg  was  a 
beautiful  town,  beautifully  situated,  and 
through  it  ran  roads  from  north  to  south 
and  east  and  west.  John  Harris,  son  of 
the  founder,  also  John  Harris,  laid  out 
broad  streets  and  a fine  square ; on  a hill, 
overlooking  the  Susquehanna,  he  set  aside 
three  acres  for  a Capitol,  and  William 
McClay,  another  public-spirited  citizen, 
offered  the  adjoining  acres  at  a low  price. 


“No  other  town  has  so  many  advan- 
tages,” said  Harris. 

That  is  where  I am  now,  in  1822.  May 
I never  have  to  move  again  1 The  Capitol, 
surrounded  by  trees  and  shrubbery  and 
built  of  red  brick,  is  plain  but  handsome. 

I am  again  in  a glass  case ; I am  not  in 
the  dark,  or  where  mould  can  form  on 
me,  nor  am  I jostled  by  others.  When 
you  are  old  and  have  accomplished  a 
great  deal  you  deserve  space  in  which  to 
be  free  from  the  touch  of  those  less  dis- 
tinguished. I was  foolish  to  think  my 
days  of  usefulness  were  over  when  the 
Americans  separated  themselves  from  the 
mother  country,  for  their  new  Constitu- 
tion was  founded  on  my  statutes. 

The  western  sun  shines  upon  us  and 
from  the  windows  of  our  room  we  can  see 
the  wide  river,  down  which  the  fierce  In- 
dians used  to  travel  in  their  canoes.  It  is 
a long  time  since  I have  seen  an  Indian ! 

I know  that  nothing  lasts  forever,  and 
that  even  this  fine  home  may  give  place  to 
something  finer.  Whatever  happens,  I 
shall  have  a place  of  honor. 

I have  only  one  sorrow — that  is  the  loss 
of  my  companions.  Some  of  them  I lived 
with  in  Philadelphia ; some,  like  me,  en- 
dured the  storms  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
some  were  printed  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
or  by  the  strange  white-robed,  barefooted 
Brothers  at  the  Cloister  at  Ephrata;  some 
were  presented  by  the  men  and  women 
who  wrote  them.  Among  the  lost  is  my 
own  Volume  I;  without  it  I am  like  a 
creature  with  an  amputated  limb.  Some 
of  the  books  have  been  destroyed,  thou- 
sands are  still,  without  doubt,  in  exist- 
ence. If  I were  a watchman  and  had  a 
bell,  like  the  old  German  in  Philadelphia, 
I would  run  about  and  ring  it,  and  shout 
at  the  top  of  my  voice,  and  this  is  what  I 
would  say : 

“Oh,  you  people ! Look  in  your  book- 
cases ! Search  your  attics.  You  dealers 
in  old  books,  look  through  your  stock! 
Bring  back  my  companions ! Every  one 
is  marked  with  the  name  of  the  owner — 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Other  citizens  need  them  as  well  as  you. 
Bring  them  back !” 

If  the  books  had  legs  they  would  come 
running  and  shouting.  Perhaps  some 
would  be  weeping. 

“Here  we  are !”  they  would  cry.  “Take 
us  home!  Take  us  home!” 
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BICENTENARY  OF  THE  SOWER  PRESS 


The  establishment  of  a printing 
press  in  Germantown  in  1738  by 
Christopher  Saur  introduced  the 
first  printing  in  America  from  Ger- 
man type.  On  May  14,  1938,  the 
Germantown  Historical  Society 
commemorated  the  200th  anniver- 
sary by  conducting  a celebration  of 
the  event.  At  this  time  a bronze 
tablet  was  unveiled  and  appropriate 
papers  read.  Among  them,  one  on 
“Christopher  Sower  as  a Publisher,” 
by  Joseph  B.  Lippincott  of  the  Lip- 
pincott  Publishing  Company  in 
Philadelphia,  which  we  are  privi- 
leged to  print. 

* * * * 

CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  AS  A 
PUBLISHER 

By  Joseph  W.  Lippincott 

In  1738,  Christopher  Saur  was  a pub- 
lisher. Perhaps  in  our  year  1938,  when 
there  are  countless  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines in  the  United  States,  and  of  book 
publishers  238,  each  issuing  five  books  or 
more  per  year ; when  in  a mere  twelve 
months  10,912  new  books  and  new  edi- 
tions have  been  thrown  upon  an  already 
glutted  American  market,  very  naturally 
the  output  of  this  Mr.  Saur’s  little  hand 
press  may  appear  puny  and  inconse- 
quential ; but  actually  the  good  gentleman 
was  a giant  in  his  profession,  for  he 
founded  a business  and  a name  which 
have  outlasted  anything  of  the  kind  in  the 
history  of  America. 

He  was  not  born  or  raised  as  a printer. 
Indeed,  it  is  said  that  after  a short  stay 
in  Philadelphia  this  German  immigrant 
settled  in  Lancaster  County  to  farm  the 
land.  Had  his  wife  not  left  him  and  the 
farm  to  join  the  community  of  Seventh- 
Day  Brethren  at  Ephrata,  Philadelphia 
might  never  again  have  seen  or  known  of 
him.  Therefore,  in  relation  to  his  becom- 
ing a publisher,  there  was,  as  usual,  a 
woman  in  the  case. 

Christopher,  lacking  a helpmate  on  the 
farm,  came  to  Germantown  to  seek  a 
trade.  But  in  a community  so  small,  one 
trade  was  not  enough  to  keep  a man  busy, 
or  even  to  support  him ; so  this  versatile 
and  hardy  individual  engaged  in  several, 
among  them  printing. 


It  would  appear  from  the  records,  that 
in  becoming  a printer  he  was  following 
the  urging  of  the  Dunkers,  who  up  to  that 
time  lacked  a printing  press  that  would 
cater  to  the  reading  needs  of  their  sect. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  while  those 
who  were  settling  in  other  parts  of  the 
Colonies  were  a fairly  homogeneous  lot, 
this  was  not  the  case  in  Philadelphia  and 
its  environs.  The  Dunkers  had  ideas  pe- 
culiarly their  own ; also  they  understood 
German  more  readily  than  English. 

Christopher  Saur,  through  his  German 
affiliations,  had  little  difficulty  other  than 
the  delay  occasioned  by  the  slow  shipping 
facilities  of  the  day,  in  importing  the  types 
and  probably  the  other  essentials  of  a then 
modern  printing  establishment,  which  en- 
abled the  newly  created  publisher  to  set 
up  by  hand,  and  print  in  German,  alma- 
nacs, news  sheets,  and  even  books.  It  be- 
gan in  a humble  way,  but  it  grew.  The 
Almanac,  issued  in  1738  for  the  following 
year,  contained  twenty-four  quarto  pages, 
one-half  devoted  to  the  twelve  calendar 
months,  the  other  half  to  court  records, 
important  events,  interest  tables,  roads, 
health  and  many  other  subjects  of  general 
interest.  Advertisements  were  also 
printed.  Every  year  saw  a new  Almanac, 
until  the  Revolution.  It  was  entitled  Der 
Hoch-Deutsch  Americanische  Calender. 

Besides  the  Almanac  or  Calendar,  there 
were  five  pamphlets  on  the  list  of  publica- 
tions for  1738.  In  1739,  in  addition  to  the 
Almanac  and  the  newspaper,  there  were 
two  publications,  one  of  800  pages.  The 
titles  were  long  and  in  German,  so  I do 
not  give  them  here.  Each  year  there- 
after the  list  grew.  Christopher  Saur  was 
not  one  to  let  opportunity  slip  by;  he 
branched  out  farther  and  farther  in  his 
publishing,  though  concentrating  largely 
on  such  things  as  appealed  to  the  religious 
sect  so  often  called  the  Dunkers. 

It  was  therefore  very  natural  that  he 
should  produce  and  publish  a book  of 
hymns  written  or  adapted  by  his  religious 
friends.  Here,  however,  occurred  one  of 
the  earliest  recorded,  though  now  pleas- 
antly common,  disputes  between  publisher 
and  author,  for  Christopher  Saur  evi- 
dently believed  in  improving  manuscripts 
himself,  before  their  publication,  disre- 
garding the  author’s  feelings.  This  led  to 
the  establishment  at  Ephrata  of  a rival 
press,  which  was  free  from  all  censorship 
by  this  sincerely  meticulous  gentleman. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  Christo- 
pher catered  in  a bigger  way  to  all  of 
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German  descent  in  the  community  and  in 
other  sections  of  the  Colonies.  His  Al- 
manac had  prospered,  and  now,  in  1739, 
he  started  a newspaper  in  the  German 
language.  It  was  called  Der  Hoch 
Deutsch  Pensylvanische  Geschict-S chreib- 
er.  It  took  the  place  of  a German  paper 
started  as  far  back  as  1732  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  a paper  which,  strangely 
enough,  had  met  failure. 

In  Christopher’s  hands,  the  new  four- 
page  newspaper  found  immediate  success. 
The  Germans  in  the  Colonies  liked  its 
columns  and  eventually  regarded  the  sheet 
as  their  official  news  organ.  Its  circula- 
tion reached  10,000.  As  time  went  on  the 
name  was  simplified  until  it  became  Die 
Germantauner  Zeitung. 

The  most  imposing  work  of  this  ambi- 
tious publisher  was  the  printing  of  the 
Bible  in  the  German  language.  Nearly 
three  years’  effort  was  required  to  issue 
in  1743  the  first  edition  of  1200  copies, 
which  retailed  at  twelve  shillings  un- 
bound, eighteen  shillings  in  full  leather, 
and  were  not  completely  sold  out  until 
Christopher  had  been  buried  for  about 
five  years.  The  printing  task  was  prob- 
ably the  most  aspiring  undertaken  in 
America  up  to  that  time.  So  little  type 
was  available  that  only  a few  pages  could 
be  set  without  the  necessity  of  distributing 
the  type  and  using  it  over  again.  Not 
only  was  it  tremendous  labor  to  set  by 
hand  the  1284  pages,  but  also  a serious 
task  to  secure  the  necessary  amount  of 
paper,  and  print  the  many  sheets.  At  that 
time  paper  was  made  from  rags  ground 
up  in  stone  mortars.  Rags  were  so  scarce 
and  so  much  needed  for  other  uses,  that 
the  publisher  was  forced  actually  to  go 
about  begging  for  them.  Advance  sub- 
scriptions were  secured  in  the  same  way. 
Ink  proved  another  source  of  difficulty, 
but  again  Christopher  Saur  would  not  be 
be  discouraged.  It  is  recorded  that  he 
made  it  himself  and  used  as  pigment  soot 
scraped  from  the  chimneys  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Much  is  said  of  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  Audubon  in  bringing  out  his 
monumental  set  of  books  on  birds,  but  his 
troubles  could  scarcely  have  been  much 
greater  than  Christopher  Saur’s  during 
the  production  of  his  Bible.  It  was  of 
quarto  size  and  was  run  through  a little 
hand  press  four  pages  at  a time — the  first 
Bible  to  be  printed  in  America. 

But  with  the  completion  of  the  book, 
the  publisher’s  worries  were  by  no  means 
ended.  It  was  claimed  by  no  less  an  au- 


thority than  Muhlenberg,  the  Lutheran 
divine,  that  the  Saur  version  was  not  the 
true  one,  that  indeed  Christopher,  follow- 
ing his  instinct  to  improve  on  original 
versions,  had  not  confined  himself  to  the 
orthodox  Lutheran  text.  In  consequence, 
the  last  copy  of  the  1200  was  not  sold  for 
nineteen  years.  Twenty  years  after  the 
printing  of  the  first  edition  Saur’s  son, 
Christopher  the  2nd,  brought  out  a second 
edition,  and  thirteen  years  later  a third. 

During  these  years  of  achievement  the 
name  of  Saur  had  also  undergone  changes. 
It  was  made  Sauer  and  then  Sower.  Af- 
ter the  first  printing  of  the  Bible  the 
Sowers,  father  and  son,  determined  to 
print  in  English  as  well  as  in  German. 
Books  were  hard  and  expensive  to  im- 
port ; there  were  no  international  copy- 
right complications,  so  reprints  of  books 
well  thought  of  abroad  were  good  propo- 
sitions in  the  Colonies.  Many  were  turned 
out  by  the  Sower  press  before  the  Revo- 
lutionary War. 

In  spite  of  all  that  the  Sowers  had  done 
for  the  advancement  of  learning  in  the 
Colonies,  the  fact  that  Christopher  Sower, 
2nd,  was,  through  religious  convictions,  a 
pacifist,  worked  against  him  during  the 
war  and  led  to  the  confiscation  of  all  his 
property,  including  the  press.  It  was  not 
until  1844  that  Charles  G.  Sower,  a direct 
descendant,  brought  the  family  again  into 
the  publishing  business  in  Germantown. 
There  was  reorganization,  followed  by 
various  changes  in  the  name  of  the  press. 
It  continued  as  Sower  and  Barnes ; 
Sower,  Barnes  & Co. ; Sower,  Barnes  & 
Potts ; Sower,  Potts  & Co.  In  1888  the 
name  was  evolved  which  it  carries  today 
— the  Christopher  Sower  Company. 

Of  the  publications  it  can  be  said  that 
approximately  ISO  books  were  published 
before  the  confiscation.  On  the  German 
publications  the  name  appeared  with  the 
spelling  Saur  or  Sauer.  On  the  English 
publications  it  was  Sower.  While  the 
type  for  the  German  was  imported  from 
Germany,  that  used  in  the  English  books 
was  secured  from  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who,  in  turn,  obtained  German  type  from 
Christopher  Sower. 

In  the  pages  of  a History  of  the  Egen- 
olff -Luther  Type  Foundry,  in  Frankfort, 
a copy  of  which  was  presented  to  the 
Germantown  Historical  Society  in  1933, 
appear  a number  of  letters  both  regarding 
and  from  Christopher  Sower.  They  cast 
new  light  on  his  activities  and  indicate 
that  his  work  as  a publisher  was  held  in 
high  regard  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 
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It  is  noticeable  that  the  religious  char- 
acter of  his  publications  led  naturally  into 
instruction  for  the  young.  The  first 
American  school  book  came  from  his 
press.  No  less  a scholar  than  Christopher 
Dock,  who  taught  his  son,  was  induced  to 
write  an  educational  treatise. 

It  is  regrettable  that  we  have  no  por- 
trait of  this  early  publisher.  He  had  the 
right  qualities,  and  showed  the  truth  in 
what  a present-day  publisher  has  said, 


namely : That  publishing  is  neither  alto- 
gether commercial  nor  altogether  profes- 
sional, but  a necessary  combination  of  the 
two.  At  times,  he  was  author,  typesetter, 
printer,  binder,  publisher  and  bookseller  in 
one.  It  is  true  that  he  did  not  have 
strikes,  depressions,  recessions,  loss-leader 
problems  and  over-production  to  contend 
with,  but  he  had  all  the  troubles  of  a 
pioneer.  Publishing  houses  that  have  been 
given  a good  start  live  long ! 


COSTUME  PLATES 


Miss  Edith  Patterson  of  the 
Potts ville  Free  Public  Library  has 
told  us  of  the  splendid  collection  of 
costume  plates  which  they  have  been 
building  up  from  various  inexpen- 
sive sources. 

The  beautiful  colored  plates,  cov- 
ering the  Asiatic,  Western  World 
and  American  Indian,  which  were 
made  by  the  Museum  Extension 
Project,  have  been  bound  in  four 
volumes  to  protect  them  from  wear 
and  to  make  them  useful  for  years 
to  come. 

Duplicate  copies  of  all  National 
Geographic  magazines  are  “gobbled 
up”  according  to  Miss  Patterson. 
These  are  taken  apart  and  separate 
plates  dealing  with  similar  subjects 
are  brought  together  and  formed 
into  volumes  that  have  grown  to 
nearly  one  hundred  through  the 
years.  Sets  such  as  Rivers  of  the 
World  (4  volumes)  ; Mountains 
and  Mountain  Climbing  (3  vol- 
umes) ; Islands,  Dances  of  the 
World;  Individual  Countries;  the 
States  of  the  United  States ; Ani- 
mals, etc.,  are  some  of  the  interest- 
ing groups  illustrated.  These  are 
used  for  circulation  and  cost  only 
the  price  of  binding. 

An  index  has  also  been  made  of 
the  colored  costume  plates  in  the 
National  Geographic  portraying  the 
costumes  of  the  various  races  of 
Europe.  This  has  been  bound  with 


Races  of  Europe  number  by  Edwin 
A.  Grosvenor.  For  the  use  of  other 
librarians,  Miss  Patterson  has  sent 
us  a copy  of  her  index  as  follows : 


EUROPE — RACES  AND  RACIAL 
COSTUME 

By  Edwin  C.  Grosvenor 
In  National  Geographic  Magazines 

Contents 

Races  of  Europe  (Dec.,  1918) 

Albania 

Men  of  the  eagle  in  their  mountain  eyrie 
(Feb.,  1931) 

Austria 

Alpine  villagers  of  Austria  (Dec.,  1929) 

Tyrol,  the  happy  mountain  land  (Mar., 
1932) 

Belgium 

Through  the  back  doors  of  Belgium 
(May,  1935) 

(Not  entire  articles;  only  pictures  of 
costumes) 

Bulgaria 

Bulgaria’s  valley  of  roses  (Aug.,  1932) 

In  the  shadow  of  Bulgarian  Monasteries 
(Aug,  1932) 

Crete 

Where  ancient  sea  kings  held  sway  (Feb, 
1929) 

Cyprus 

Unspoiled  Cyprus  (July,  1928) 

Czechoslovakia 

Costumes  of  Czechoslovakia  (June,  1927) 

When  golden  Praha  entertains  the  ma- 
jestic sokol  festival  (Jan,  1933) 
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Denmark 

Denmark,  land  of  farms  and  fisheries 
(Feb.,  1932) 

England 

Highlights  of  London  Town  (May,  1929) 
Pageant  of  Carlisle  (May,  1929) 

Esthonia 

(No  article  yet  published  in  Geographic) 

Finland 

Aland  Islands;  Osterbotten  (1  illus. 
taken  from  article  on  Helsingfors) 
(May,  1929) 

France 

Alsace — In  smiling  Alsace,  where  France 
resumed  sway  (Aug.,  1927) 

Brittany  (Aug.,  1929) 

Compeigne — (15th  Century  vignettes 
(Nov.,  1932) 

Flashes  of  color  throughout  France 
(Nov.,  1924) 

Normandy  (Jan.,  1932) 

Provence — France  of  sunshine  and  flowers 
(Oct.,  1926) 

Germany 

Bavaria — From  chalet  to  palace  (Dec., 
1928) 

Black  Forest  (Dec.,  1928) 

Grimm’s  fairyland  in  northwestern  Ger- 
many (May,  1931) 

Nordlingen — Medieval  pageantry  (Dec., 
1928) 

Oberammergau — Behind  the  scenes  in  the 
home  of  the  Passion  Play  (Dec.,  1935) 
Rothenburg,  the  city  time  forgot  (Feb., 
1926) 

Gipsies  see 

Rumania,  land  of  color  and  contrast,  pi. 
VIII 

Russia,  p.  491 

Spain — Andalusia,  pi.  I,  II 

Yugoslavia,  pi.  Ill,  IV 

Greece 

Amidst  the  templed  hills  of  Greece  (Dec., 
1930) 

Festival  days  on  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Parnassus  (Dec.,  1930) 

Scenes  along  the  byways  of  Hellas  (Dec., 
1930) 

Hungary 

Rainbow  hues  from  Hungary  (June, 
1932) 

Sunday  in  Mezokovesd  (not  entire  article, 
only  pictures  of  costume)  (April,  1935) 


Iceland 

Walking  tour  through  Iceland  (not  en- 
tire article,  only  pictures  of  costume) 
(April,  1928) 

Ireland 

Hills  and  dales  of  Erin  (March,  1927) 

Italy 

Colorful  patinas  of  northern  Italy  (Sept., 
1935) 

Man  and  nature  paint  Italian  scenes  in 
prodigal  colors  (April,  1928,  Aug., 
1934,  Jan.,  1935) 

Stone  beehive  homes  of  Italian  peasants 
(Feb.,  1930) 

Sardinian  smiles  (Jan.,  1923) 

Where  the  Sard  holds  sway  (April,  1926) 

Sicily  (Oct.,  1927) 

Latvia 

1 illus.  (not  in  color)  (Oct.,  1924) 

Lithuania 

(No  article  yet  published  in  Geographic) 

Netherlands 

In  the  land  of  windmills  and  wooden 
shoes  (Mar.,  1923) 

Nooks  and  bays  around  the  Zuider  Zee 
(Nov.,  1914,  Sept.,  1933) 

Tulip  time  in  the  Netherlands  (Sept., 
1933) 

Norway 

Fjord  and  fjells  of  Viking  land  (July, 
1930) 

In  the  land  of  the  Vikings  (June,  1924) 

Poland 

Bright  bits  of  Poland’s  mountainous  south 
(Mar.,  1935) 

In  the  land  of  the  white  eagle  (April, 
1932) 

Rainbow  costumes  of  Poland’s  peasants 
(March,  1933) 

Portugal 

Rainbow  portraits  of  Portugal  (Nov., 
1927) 

Rumania 

Palaces  and  peasants  in  Rome’s  old 
colony  (April,  1934) 

Romania,  land  of  color  and  contrast 
(April,  1934) 

Transylvania,  and  its  seven  castles 
(March,  1926) 

Russia 

(November,  1914) 
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Scotland 

Clans  in  kilt  and  plaidie  gather  at  Brae- 
mar  (Aug.,  1935) 

Spain 

Andalusia — home  of  song  and  sunshine 
(March,  1929) 

Balearic  Islands  (Aug.,  1928) 

Flashing  fashions  (March,  1936) 

Glories  past  and  present  of  northern  Spain 
(March,  1929) 

Sweden 

Types  and  costumes  of  old  Sweden  (Oct., 
1928,  July,  1934) 


Switzerland 

Snowy  peaks  and  costumes  of  Switzerland 
(Aug.,  1934) 

Turkey- 

Looking  in  on  everyday  life  of  new 
Turkey  (April,  1932) 

Wales 

Short  visit  to  Wales  (Dec.,  1923) 

Yugoslavia 

Color  brightens  rustic  life  in  Jugoslavia 
(Sept.,  1930) 

Dalmatia — Medieval  glory  haunts  the 
eastern  Adriatic  (Jan.,  1928) 


FREE 

COSTUME  PLATES 


To  those  librarians  of  tax  sup- 
ported libraries  in  Pennsylvania  who 
have  not  yet  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  AT 
NO  COST  EXCEPT  TRANS- 
PORTATION, the  colored  costume 
plates  issued  by  the  Museum  Ex- 
tension Project,  WPA,  we  again 
urge  no  one  to  miss  the  chance  of 
adding  these  plates  to  their  collec- 
tion. They  are  made  by  a silk 
screen  process  and  are  beautifully 
done,  the  work  being  under  the 
supervision  of  a well-know  artist. 

In  addition  to  the  175  plates  cov- 
ering the  Asiatic,  Western  World 


and  American  Indian  mentioned  be- 
fore, 50  others  are  now  ready  for 
distribution.  These  cover  military 
costume  and  legendary  figures  taken 
from  popular  tales.  All  librarians 
who  have  the  175  plates  can  get  the 
additional  ones  by  sending  for  them. 

No  money  is  to  be  advanced — 
plates  will  be  sent  by  express  col- 
lect. Address  requests  to : 

Mrs.  Martha  C.  Colt,  Supervisor 
Museum  Extension  Project  WPA 
46  N.  Cameron  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


USEFUL  BULLETINS 


The  Children’s  Bureau,  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  has 
bulletins  available  giving  up-to-date 
information  on  a variety  of  subjects. 
These  bulletins  are  based  on  statis- 
tical and  research  studies  and  are  of 
value  to  parents,  teachers,  and  the 
general  public. 


Some  of  the  most  popular  bulle- 
tins are  named  below.  Librarians 
can  obtain  single  copies  of  most  of 
these  free  from  the  Children’s  Bu- 
reau, Washington,  D.  C.  Additional 
copies  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  at  the  prices 
given. 
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BULLETINS  FOR  PARENTS 

Prenatal  Care.  Pub.  4.  71  pp.  1935.  10 
cents. 

Infant  Care.  Pub.  8.  108  pp.  1938.  10 
cents. 

The  Child  From  One  to  Six;  his  care  and 
training.  Pub.  30.  150  pp.  1935.  10 
cents. 

Child  Management.  Pub.  143.  107  pp. 

1937.  10  cents. 

Are  You  Training  Your  Child  to  Be 
Happy?  Pub.  202.  57  pp.  1934.  10 
cents. 

Guiding  the  Adolescent.  Pub.  225.  94 

pp.  1933.  10  cents. 

Home  Play  and  Play  Equipment  for  the 
Preschool  Child.  Pub.  238.  20  pp. 

1937.  10  cents. 

Good  Posture  in  the  Little  Child.  Pub. 
219.  25  pp.  1933.  5 cents. 


BULLETINS  FOR  TEACHERS  AND 
RECREATION  LEADERS 

Posture  Exercises.  Pub.  165.  33  pp. 

1926.  10  cents. 

Development  of  a Leisure-Time  Program 
in  Small  Cities  and  Towns.  Pub.  241. 
13  pp.  1937.  5 cents. 

Handbook  for  Recreation  Leaders.  Pub. 
231.  121  pp.  1936.  15  cents. 


BULLETINS  ABOUT  THE  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT  ADMINISTERED  BY  THE 
CHILDREN’S  BUREAU. 

Grants  to  States  for  Maternal  and  Child 
Welfare  Under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Maternal  and  Child- Welfare  Bulletin 
No.  1.  20  pp.  1935.  10  cents. 

Federal  and  State  Cooperation  in  Mater- 
nal and  Child-Welfare  Services  Under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Maternal  and 
Child- Welfare  Bulletin  No.  2.  Ill  pp. 
1938.  15  cents. 


BULLETINS  ON  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS 

Child  Labor — Facts  and  Figures.  Pub. 
197.  85  pp.  10  cents.  Revised  edition 
to  be  published  in  1938. 

Trend  of  Child  Labor  1927  to  1936.  Re- 
printed from  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
December,  1937.  20  pp. 

Children  Engaged  in  Newspaper  and 
Magazine  Selling  and  Delivering.  Pub. 
227.  60  pp.  1935.  10  cents. 

Facts  About  Juvenile  Delinquency ; its 
prevention  and  treatment.  Pub.  215. 
44  pp.  1934.  5 cents. 

Maternal  Deaths ; a brief  report  of  a 
study  made  in  15  States.  Pub.  221.  60 
pp.  1933.  5 cents. 

The  Children’s  Bureau— Yesterday,  To- 
day, and  Tomorrow.  57  pp.  1937.  10 
cents. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  MARGARET  JACKSON 


Pennsylvania  librarians  have  suf- 
fered a personal  loss  in  the  death  of 
Miss  Margaret  Jackson,  former  li- 
brarian of  the  Hoyt  Library,  Kings- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 

The  respect  in  which  Miss  Jack- 
son  was  held  in  her  own  community 
was  shown  in  the  voluntary  broad- 
casting of  her  death  over  the  radio, 
and  during  the  two  days  in  which 
her  body  lay  in  the  church  when  a 
guard  of  honor  selected  from  the 
West  Side  Woman’s  Club  stood  by 
as  many  friends  came  to  pay  her 
honor. 


The  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Library  and  Museum  Notes  has 
asked  Miss  Frances  Dorrance,  a 
close  friend  of  Miss  Jackson  and 
secretary  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Hoyt  Library,  to  express  for 
Miss  Jackson’s  former  associates  in 
the  library  profession  a tribute  to 
her  splendid  service. 

“It  is  difficult  to  put  into  words  the  loss 
brought  to  the  Pennsylvania  Library 
movement  by  the  death  on  April  20,  of 
Miss  Margaret  Jackson,  Librarian  of  the 
Hoyt  Library,  Kingston,  whose  friend- 
ship, cooperation,  and  ready  service  gave 
splendid  help  to  us  all.  Mr.  Wooster,  in 
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a letter  to  the  staff,  has  well  expressed 
the  general  feeling — ‘We  who  have  had 
the  honor  and  privilege  of  knowing  and 
working  with  her  will  always  think  of 
her  as  an  inspiring,  encouraging  friend, 
who  lifted  us  from  the  commonplaceness 
of  life.  We  have  never  known  a person 
with  such  a rich  background  of  knowl- 
edge, wisdom,  understanding,  combined 
with  such  equal  depths  of  human  sympa- 
thy and  kindliness.’  However  busy  or 
weary  she  might  be,  she  was  always  ready 
to  help  others  and  interested  in  their  prob- 
lems and  pleasures. 

“As  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Li- 
brary Association,  Miss  Jackson  did  much 
to  expand  library  work  in  Pennsylvania 
through  the  wide  background  of  her  ex- 
perience. Her  knowledge  was  invaluable 
to  all  the  committees  and  conferences  in 
which  she  took  part. 

“Born  in  England,  Miss  Jackson  came 
to  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  as  a young 
girl  and  here  four  of  her  sisters  are  still 
living.  She  was  a former  Secretary  of 
the  Women’s  National  Farm  and  Garden 
Association  and  was  always  much  inter- 
ested in  horticulture,  having  studied  at 
Swenley  School  of  Horticulture  for 
Women  in  England. 

“Her  work  as  Editorial  Assistant  for 
the  Century  Magazine  and  Century  Dic- 
tionary and  later  as  Editor  of  the  Book 
Review  Digest,  gave  an  unusual  prepara- 
tion for  the  professional  library  work  to 
which  she  devoted  the  remainder  of  her 
life. 

“After  receiving  her  certificate  from  the 
New  York  Public  Library  School,  Miss 
Jackson  was  on  the  staff  of  that  Library 
and  an  instructor  in  the  school,  and  later 
for  many  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Colum- 
bia University  Library  School.  She  also 
taught  in  the  New  Jersey  Summer  Li- 
brary courses  and  in  1931  was  instructor 
in  reference  to  the  New  York  Library  As- 
sociation Institute  and  again  in  1932  in 
book  selection.  Her  death  will  mean  a 
great  loss  to  those  who  had  planned  to 
take  her  courses  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College  Library  School  this  summer. 

“She  lectured  extensively  on  book  se- 
lection and  library  administration  in  Li- 
brary Schools  and  on  general  subjects  be- 
fore Women’s  Clubs  and  other  groups. 

“Miss  Jackson’s  greatest  library  inter- 
est was  the  promotion  and  development  of 
the  small  library.  She  reorganized  the 
library  at  Hempstead,  L.  I. ; she  organized 
and  served  as  Librarian  of  the  George  L. 
Pease  Library  in  Ridgewood,  New  Jer- 


sey, and  in  1927  resigned  the  post  of  Li- 
brarian of  the  Chatham,  New  Jersey,  Pub- 
lic Library  to  take  up  the  one  in  Kingston. 

“As  President  of  the  New  Jersey  Li- 
brary Association,  as  well  as  the  Penn- 
sylvania Library  Association,  Miss  Jack- 
son’s work  was  always  an  inspiration  to 
those  who  came  in  touch  with  her,  and  as 
one  of  her  friends  has  written  to  the  li- 
brary, ‘We  shall  all  of  us  carry  something 
of  her  with  us  through  the  rest  of  our 
lives  for  she  was  a strong  person  and 
gave  her  strength  to  others.’ 

* * * * 

“When  the  Borough  of  Kingston  was 
privileged  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a li- 
brary through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Hoyt, 
it  did  not  fully  realize  the  far-reaching 
service  which  this  institution  could  render 
until  the  library  service  possibilities  were 
revealed  to  it  by  its  head  librarian,  Miss 
Margaret  Jackson.  Miss  Jackson  brought 
to  her  work  a background  of  training  and 
experience  which  is  seldom  equaled  in 
her  profession.  She  had  exceptional  or- 
ganizing and  executive  ability  and  was 
the  type  of  superior  officer  under  whose 
skillful  and  kind  direction  subordinates 
developed  rapidly.  She  also  possessed 
charm  of  personality,  evenness  of  disposi- 
tion, social  grace  and  poise,  penetrating 
insight  and  sympathetic  understanding  of 
human  needs  and  problems,  indefatigable 
industry  and  high  purpose  which  gave  her 
a value  that  was  recognized  throughout 
the  State  and  Nation. 

“Her  services  as  teacher  were  in  de- 
mand at  the  library  schools  of  the  na- 
tion’s great  universities.  In  giving  these 
services  she  was  constantly  adding  to  her 
own  equipment  which  in  turn  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  her  fellow  townsmen. 

“She  had  a keen  interest  in  all  patrons 
of  the  library  and  was  particularly 
gracious  in  the  service  she  rendered  to  the 
public  and  private  schools  of  the  com- 
munity. Through  these  patrons  she  made 
a great  contribution  to  the  development  of 
future  citizens.  Although  she  was  one  of 
Kingston’s  most  distinguished  citizens,  yet 
she  was  one  of  the  town’s  most  modest, 
faithful  and  industrious  public  servants. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Hoyt  Library,  that  in  the 
death  of  Miss  Margaret  Jackson  the  Bor- 
ough of  Kingston  has  sustained  an  irre- 
parable loss.  And, 
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BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that 
a copy  of  this  expression  of  our  apprecia- 
tion of  her  value  to  us  as  individuals  and 
to  the  Borough  which  she  served  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  body. 
And, 


BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that 
a copy  be  sent  to  the  bereaved  family  of 
the  deceased. 

E.  M.  ROSSER, 

President. 

FRANCES  DORRANCE, 
Secretary. 


CHANGES  OF  POSITIONS 


Miss  Anna  L.  Dougherty,  a 
graduate  of  the  Women’s  College  of 
the  University  of  Delaware  has  been 
named  to  the  vacancy  at  Bucknell 
University  caused  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Miss  Lois  Brungart  who 
went  to  Washington  to  become  li- 
brarian’s assistant  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Observatory.  Miss 
Dougherty  was  formerly  assistant  li- 
brarian in  the  Delaware  Academy 
of  Medicine  and  at  one  time  in  the 
Jackson  Laboratory  at  Carney’s 
Point,  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  I.  T.  Robb,  assistant  li- 
brarian at  the  Narberth  Community 
Library  lias  submitted  her  resigna- 
tion, after  being  connected  with  this 
library  for  five  years. 

Miss  Hester  Hoffman  is  now  li- 
brarian of  Susquehanna  University. 


Miss  Hoffman  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Grosvenor  Library 
in  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty  at  the  School 
of  Library  Science,  University  of 
Buffalo. 

Richard  D.  Minnich  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  was  elected  librarian  of 
the  Easton  Public  Library,  succeed- 
ing  James  E.  Bryan,  who  accepted 
a position  with  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary of  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Minnich 
is  a native  of  Ohio  and  served  on 
the  staff  of  the  Detroit  Public  Li- 
brary for  four  years.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan Library  School  and  has  been 
active  in  Public  Forums  and  work 
with  boys. 


COLLEGE  LIBRARIES 


Bryn  Mawr.  Ground  was  broken 
on  May  30,  1938,  for  a new  wing 
to  be  known  as  Quita  Woodward 
Memorial  Wing  of  the  Bryn  Mawr 
College  Wing  of  the  Bryn  Mawr 
College  Library.  This  addition  is 
the  gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Woodwrard  of  Chestnut  Hill  whose 
gift  of  $100,000  will  make  possible 
the  erection  of  this  wing.  Miss 
Woodward  was  a member  of  the 
class  of  1932. 

Bucknell  University.  As  one 
of  the  speakers  remarked  “we  have 
had  all  sorts  of  weekends,  home- 
comings, spring  festivals,  reunions, 


etc.,  and  now  comes  the  Literary 
Weekend.”  Early  in  the  year, 
Bucknell  held  its  first  and  over- 
whelmingly successful  Literary 
Weekend,  which  was  climaxed  on 
Saturday  of  the  week  by  a Friends 
of  the  Library  luncheon.  As  a 
speaker  for  the  occasion,  Mrs.  Mary 
Agnes  Hamilton,  a former  member 
of  the  British  Parliament  spoke  on 
“Today’s  Novelists.” 

Throughout  the  week  visitors  and 
students  were  attracted  to  the  li- 
brary and  to  Robert  Hall  in  Old 
Main  where  unusual  displays  of 
books  had  been  arranged  by  Miss 
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Martin  and  her  staff — spread  on 
long  tables  were  the  books  and 
monographs  written  by  Bucknell 
Alumni  and  faculty  members. 

Special  cases  had  been  erected  to 
display  the  books  contributed  by 
Friends  of  the  Library,  embracing 
nearly  2,000  volumes. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  provide 
a new  library  building,  around 
which  all  departments  and  buildings 
will  revolve.  Friends  of  the  Library 
are  doing  their  best  to  hasten  the 
day  by  over-crowding  the  present 
building  with  books ! 

Franklin  and  Marshall.  On 
May  31,  1938,  the  new  Fackenthal 
Library  built  at  a cost  of  $250,000, 
was  dedicated  and  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  college  by  the  donor, 
Dr.  Franklin  F.  Fackenthal. 

The  new  library  has  a capacity  of 
200,000  volumes,  with  80,000  on  the 
shelves  at  the  present  time.  Visi- 
tors were  much  impressed  with  the 
“browsing  room,”  periodical  room, 
study  rooms,  lecture  rooms  and  a 
general  reference  room.  A collec- 
tion of  old  text  books  along  with 
local  materials  of  interest  are  lo- 
cated in  a room  set  aside  for  this 
purpose.  Space  has  also  been  allo- 
cated for  the  use  of  microphotog- 
raphy apparatus. 

The  building  is  of  red  brick 
construction,  colonial  in  type  and  in 
conformity  with  other  buildings  on 
the  campus. 

Swarthmore.  The  “treasure 
room”  of  the  Swarthmore  College 
Library  is  centered  around  a collec- 
tion of  books  issued  by  private  or 
fine  presses.  Approximately  150 
presses  are  represented,  with  addi- 
tional ones  being  added  each  year. 

The  room  also  includes  early  pub- 
lications of  the  Grolier  Society, 


many  early  Pennsylvania  imprints ; 
a nearly  complete  set  of  the  official 
publications  of  Swarthmore  College  ; 
limited  editions  and  autographed 
copies. 

Temple  University.  An  im- 
portant addition  to  the  resources 
and  facilities  of  the  Sullivan  Mem- 
orial Library,  a microphotography 
department,  was  dedicated  on  May 
31,  1938. 

Such  a department  in  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  J.  Periam  Danton,  librarian, 
has  inestimable  value  at  Temple  ow- 
ing to  the  youth  of  the  library  and 
its  lack  of  documentary  and  other 
source  materials  necessary  for  the 
research  and  scholarly  activities 
which  characterize  a university. 

The  equipment  of  the  department 
includes  a camera,  developing,  print- 
ing and  enlarging  apparatus,  pro- 
jectors and  storage  files.  Present 
plans  call  for  camera  and  dark 
rooms  on  the  third  floor  of  the  li- 
brary and  use  of  the  reading  ma- 
chines in  the  reference  room. 

This  acquisition  was  the  gift  of 
the  Samuel  I.  Vogelson  Foundation, 
a permanent  charity  fund  of  the 
Golden  Slipper  Square  Club  of 
Philadelphia. 

Westminster.  An  annual  award 
is  made  at  Westminster  College  for 
the  best  group  of  books  owned  by  a 
college  senior.  Two  prizes,  one  of 
$25  and  a second  of  $15.  The  li- 
braries are  comprised  of  books  se- 
lected during  the  four  years  of 
college  and  may  be  special  collec- 
tions or  of  a general  character.  All 
of  the  books  must  contain  the  own- 
ers name-plate.  Prizes  are  awarded 
by  an  off-campus  judge. 
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Clairton.  A reading  room  plan- 
ned by  the  Woman’s  Club  of  Clair- 
ton and  known  as  the  Wilson  Public 
Library  was  opened  to  the  public 
on  April  22,  1938.  It  is  located  in 
a portable  school  building  and  is 
supervised  by  Miss  Ida  McCormley, 
a student  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Shelving  was  built  by  city 
workmen  and  other  equipment  was 
contributed  by  the  Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel  Corporation. 

The  local  school  board  is  urging 
new  quarters  for  the  library  as  the 
portable  building  will  be  needed  for 
accomodations  for  the  pupils  re- 
quired to  attend  school  under  the 
new  law  until  they  are  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Government  funds 
will  probably  be  used  when  avail- 
able, as  the  community  wants  a li- 
brary. 

Danville.  Miss  Isabelle  Shock, 
librarian.  Thomas  Beaver  Free  Li- 
brary opened  the  celebration  of  its 
50th  anniversary  this  spring  by  en- 
tertaining the  West  Branch  Library 
Association.  Representatives  from 
50  libraries  were  present  and  at  the 
luncheon  tributes  were  paid  to  the 
memory  of  the  donor,  Thomas 
Beaver.  Announcement  was  made 
at  this  time  of  the  winner  of  an  es- 
say contest  in  which  pupils  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  partici- 
pated. The  subject  of  the  essay  was 
“What  the  Thomas  Beaver  Free  Li- 
brary Means  to  the  Youth  of  Dan- 
ville,” and  was  read  at  the  luncheon 
meeting.  Plans  are  being  made  for 
a community  celebration  in  the  early 
fall. 

During  the  year  exhibits  of  vari- 
ous kinds  attracted  many  persons  to 
the  library.  Local  artists  drew 
1,200  persons  to  view  the  150  pic- 
tures which  they  hung.  An  annual 
stamp  exhibit  was  sponsored  for  the 


third  year  and  interested  visitors 
crowded  the  library  for  its  three- 
day  showing. 

Glenolden.  A new  library, 
sponsored  by  the  Woman’s  Club  of 
Glenolden,  was  opened  to  the  public 
early  in  April  of  this  year. 

The  room  used  by  the  library  was 
obtained  by  the  women  and  the  bor- 
ough council  consented  to  pay  the 
rent  for  one  year  and  to  assist  in 
the  forming  of  a library  association. 

Books  were  donated  by  citizens 
and  collected  by  Girl  Scouts  and 
Boy  Scout  troops.  Shelving  was 
made  by  local  men  who  gave  their 
time  and  the  paint  and  lumber  were 
supplied  by  local  merchants.  The 
Woman’s  Club  decorated  and  fur- 
nished the  room,  and  prepared  books 
for  circulation. 

Hanover.  Mrs.  Mabel  Wolcott, 
librarian.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  Hanover  Public  Library  was 
erected  in  1911,  the  entire  interior 
of  the  building  has  been  renovated. 

A color  scheme  of  cream  and 
white  has  been  carried  out,  with 
the  walls  painted  a cream  color  with 
trimmings  of  white.  The  handsome 
woodwork  has  been  cleaned  and 
varnished  and  the  floors  sanded  and 
refinished.  All  furniture  was 
cleaned  and  varnished.  This  work 
was  all  done  under  the  supervision 
of  the  town  council,  who  gave  the 
finishing  touch  to  their  splendid 
management  by  grading  and  seeking 
the  plot  of  ground  adjoining  the  li- 
brary, which  had  recently  been  ac- 
quired. 

While  the  men  sponsored  the  im- 
provement of  the  building,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Library  Guild  under  the 
supervision  of  Mrs.  Wolcott,  washed 
and  shellacked  all  of  the  books  in 
the  children’s  department.  Many  of 
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the  books  were  also  repaired.  All 
volumes  in  the  adult  section  were 
cleaned  and  half  of  them  washed 
and  shellacked.  Hanover  citizens 
are  real  “Friends  of  the  Library.” 

Harrisburg.  On  May  1st, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  Miss  Alice 
Eaton  came  to  Harrisburg  to  reor- 
ganize the  Public  Library. 

The  anniversary  of  her  coming 
was  celebrated  all  day  long  on  May 
2,  1938.  Flowers  arrived  from 
everywhere — the  staff  of  the  library, 
the  county  workers,  trustees  and 
friends,  until  it  seemed  like  a com- 
ing-out party.  At  noon  Miss  Eaton 
was  honored  at  a luncheon  where 
a large  birthday  cake  with  25 
candles  was  placed  before  her. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  the  educa- 
tion department  of  the  Civic  Club, 
with  which  she  has  been  closely 
identified,  honored  Miss  Eaton  at 
a special  meeting,  at  which  time  a 
clever  play  written  by  a member  of 
the  local  Manuscript  Club  en- 
titled “They  Know  All  the  An- 
swers” was  presented.  The  play 
was  based  on  the  reference  work  of 
the  library  and  was  cleverly  put  on. 
Tea  followed  the  meeting  at  which 
many  guests  greeted  Miss  Eaton  and 
paid  tribute  to  her  cooperation  in 
the  work  of  the  Civic  Club.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting  Miss  Eaton 
was  presented  with  a pin  of  platinum 
and  crystal  with  a diamond  set- 
ting. 

The  25th  anniversary  of  the  re- 
organization of  the  Harrisburg  Pub- 
lic Library  will  be  observed  early 
in  1939. 

Haverford  Township.  Miss 
Edith  P.  Hannum,  librarian.  On 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Hav- 
erford Township  Library  located  in 
Brookline,  Delaware  County,  new 
quarters  were  opened  in  what  was 
formerly  the  Haverford  Township 
Title  and  Trust  Company. 


The  gray  stone  building  is  located 
on  a prominent  corner,  and  has  been 
remodelled  into  an  attractive  library 
where  10,000  books  are  housed.  The 
building  was  acquired  as  a gift  of 
the  estate  of  the  late  Horatio  Oates 
Lloyd  and  represents  the  compensa- 
tion Mr.  Lloyd  received  from  the 
Township  while  serving  as  its  treas- 
urer during  the  years  1932-19 37. 
A tablet  inscribed  with  this  state- 
ment was  unveiled  as  a part  of  the 
ceremony  connected  with  the  formal 
opening  on  May  27,  1938. 

During  its  four  years  of  existence 
over  a quarter  of  a million  books 
have  been  circulated  from  cramped 
quarters  with  a small  staff  and  lim- 
ited budget.  Plans  now  call  for 
wider  use  of  the  library  and  an  in- 
creased budget  to  provide  more 
books  to  meet  the  demand. 

Irwin.  There  is  evidence  that 
the  Irwin  Public  Library,  organ- 
ized last  August,  is  serving  a grow- 
ing list  of  readers  and  filling  a very 
definite  need  in  the  cultural  life  of 
the  community.  Over  3,000  books 
were  donated.  Subscriptions  to 
magazines  and  newspapers,  furni- 
ture, book  shelves,  filing  cabinets 
and  lighting  equipment  were  con- 
tributed by  local  residents.  Two 
librarians  have  been  furnished  by 
WPA. 

McKeesport.  Miss  Jean  May, 
librarian.  During  the  winter  work 
was  started  on  the  construction  of 
a Community  Center  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Carnegie  Free  Library. 
A fund  of  $21,000  was  alloted  by 
WPA  for  labor  with  a special  grant 
of  $5,000  by  the  city.  Improvement 
and  repairs  in  the  library  were  in- 
cluded in  the  project.  Landscaping 
the  grounds  and  new  entrances  to 
the  community  room,  with  a new 
lighting  system  and  extra  book 
shelving. 
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Extra  costs  which  developed  as 
the  work  progressed  halted  the  proj- 
ect until  additional  funds  could  be 
raised  to  continue.  The  Library 
Board  has  undertaken  the  responsi- 
bility of  procuring  the  $6,000  needed 
to  finish  the  work.  The  new  center 
will  be  used  by  women’s  clubs,  busi- 
ness men,  little  theatre  groups  and 
other  civic  organizations. 

Northumberland.  Miss  Jessie 
Wilson,  librarian.  An  experiment 
that  was  watched  with  much  inter- 
est by  Northumberland  folk  was  a 
front  window  “bait”  placed  there  by 
the  librarian  who  was  successful  in 
luring  many  readers  to  nibble  at 
good  literature. 

The  “Book  of  the  Day”  was  the 
drawing  card.  Each  day  for  a 
month  a book  was  placed  on  a glass 
shelf  at  the  front  window  of  the 
Priestley-Forsyth  Memorial  Li- 
brary, accompanied  by  a short  re- 
view. These  hooks  were  chosen 
from  the  library  collection  and  in- 
cluded old,  as  well  as  new  titles. 

Selinsgrove.  January  17,  1938, 
was  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the 
first  public  library  in  Selinsgrove, 
in  the  Community  Center  which  re- 
cently celebrated  its  first  anniver- 
sary. The  town  is  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing the  advisory  service  of  several 
former  librarians  who  are  now  facul- 
ty wives  of  Susquehanna  Univer- 
sity. Other  librarians  in  the 
neighborhood  have  given  splendid 
help  and  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  library  are  enthusiastically  urg- 
ing the  use  of  its  books.  Several 
“Book  Weeks”  were  devoted  to  ac- 
quiring additional  volumes,  and  after 
several  months’  growth  the  number 
of  books  has  more  than  doubled  and 
circulation  quadrupled. 

Sharon.  Miss  Rachael  Davies, 
librarian.  The  Free  Public  Li- 


brary of  Sharon  has  rounded  out 
15  years  of  service.  Circulation  in 
1937  reached  94,136  volumes  of 
which  35,681  were  children’s  books. 
The  reference  department  served 
16,212  persons. 

The  library  maintains  branches  at 
schools  and  the  hospital.  Girl  Scout 
camps  are  loaned  books. 

Titusville.  Miss  Jean  Thom- 
son, librarian.  There  were  495 
more  borrowers  of  books  from  the 
Benson  Memorial  Library  in  1937 
than  the  previous  year.  In  a total 
of  39,556  books  loaned  13,997  were 
borrowed  by  children  showing  a 
total  gain  of  3,693  over  1936. 

The  board  authorized  the  use  of 
a room  in  the  basement  of  the  li- 
brary for  a museum  planned  by  the 
Titusville  Historical  Society.  Ex- 
cellent work  was  performed  by  the 
boys  and  girls  from  the  National 
Youth  Administration  who  repaired 
worn  books. 

Williamsport.  Dr.  O.  R.  How- 
ard Thomson,  librarian.  Ground 
was  broken  on  May  9,  1938,  for  the 
$85,000  addition  to  the  James  V. 
Brown  Library. 

Need  of  greater  space  and  safer 
storage  quarters  against  future 
floods,  had  been  urged  by  Dr. 
Thomson  for  some  months.  Appli- 
cation was  made  for  federal  assist- 
ance through  the  city  council  and  it 
was  agreed  that  WPA  would  as- 
sume responsibility  for  the  cost  of 
labor,  $44,510,  and  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials, $39,961,  would  be  met  by 
the  sponsors. 

The  new  addition  will  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  library  to  nearly 
a quarter  of  a million  volumes  and 
provide  a reference  room  large 
enough  to  care  for  the  increasing  use 
of  its  services. 
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